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'he ascetic and Improbable. They may think that moral purity, which
hastl? *s so intimately associated in their minds with the observance
ot under- of such a rule, furnishes a sufficient explanation of it; they
. may hold with Milton l that chastity in itself is a noble
virtue, and that the restraint which it imposes on one of
the strongest impulses of our animal nature marks out those
who can submit to it as men raised above the common herd,
and therefore worthy to receive the seal of the divine appro-
bation. However natural this mode of thought may seem
to us, it is utterly foreign and indeed incomprehensible to
the savage. If he resists on occasion the sexual instinct, it
is from no high idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral
purity, but for the sake of some ulterior yet perfectly definite
and concrete object, to gain which he is prepared to sacrifice
the immediate gratification of his senses. That this is or
may be so, the examples I have cited are amply sufficient
to prove. They shew that where the instinct of self-pre-
servation, which manifests itself chiefly in the search for food,
conflicts or appears to conflict with the instinct which con-
duces to the propagation of the species, the former instinct,
as the primary and more fundamental, is capable of over-
mastering the latter. In short, the savage is willing to
restrain his sexual propensity for the sake of food. Another
object for the sake of which he consents to exercise the same
self-restraint is victory in war. Not only the warrior in the
field but his friends at home will often bridle their sensual
appetites from a belief that by so doing they will the more

1 "Next  (for  hear  me   out   now,      afterward any of them by word or deed

readers) that I may tell ye whither my     breaking  that oath,   I judged   it   the

younger feet wandered ; I betook me     same fault of the poet as that which is
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deeds of knighthood founded by our     this my mind gave me, that every free

victorious kings, and from hence had      and gentle spirit,  without that oath,

in renown over all Christendom.   There     ought to be born a knight, nor needed

I read it in the oath of every knight      to expect the gilt spur or the laying of

that he should defend to the utmost      a sword upon his shoulder to stir him

expense  of his  best blood, or of his     up both by his counsel and his arm, to

life, if it so befell him, the honour and     secure and protect the weakness of any

chastity of virgin   or   matron;   from     attempted chastity "(Milton, "Apology

whence even then I learned  what a     for Smectymnuus," Complete Collection

noble virtue chastity sure must be, to     of the Historical^ Political, and Mis-

the defence of which so many worthies,     cellaneous Works of John Milton (Lon-

by such a dear adventure of themselves,      don, 1738), vol. i, p. III),
had sworn ; and if I found in the story